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THE FUTURE OF U.S. ARMS CONTROL POLICY 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1992 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARMS CONTROL, 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND SCIENCE, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dante B. Fascell (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman FASCELL. The committee will come to order. 

The world has changed dramatically in the past few years. We 
have seen the fall of the Berlin Wall, the breakup of the Warsaw 
Pact, the collapse of the Soviet Union under the old regime, the 
emergence of ethnic strife in Eastern Europe, the political and eco- 
nomic breakdown in the new Republics of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. 

There is some thinking around that everything has been done. 
But I think on sober reflection, the transition we find ourselves in 
demonstrates only that change is difficult and carries with it dan- 
gers that are yet to be resolved. So we have new developments, 
new concerns which we cannot ignore, particularly in our arms con- 
trol relationships with the former Soviet Union, and, in the larger 
sense now, even more importantly, perhaps, with the rest of the 
world. 

So we need a comprehensive arms control policy, it seems to me. 
Otherwise, without the strong leadership of the United States, who 
knows how long it would take before the evolution of the change 
would stabilize? Would it take a whole generation? Thirty, 40 
years? I don’t know. But certainly there must be a substitute for 
the disarray that would follow and the disorder. 

If we are going to avoid that, it seems to me, if we are going to 
give some semblance of trying to manage the change in the desired 
direction, then it seems to me that the efforts of your agency, Am- 
bassador Lehman, and the policy of the United States are more im- 
portant than ever, not less important. 

But I find a disturbing kind of sentiment in the air, in the body 
politic, in the media. It is as if, well, it is all over. I find that hard 
to understand, myself. I don’t see it as all over. I see it as just 
starting. And there may be new dangers, new problems, new chal- 
lenges. But I see it as just starting, not over. We are a long way 
from over. 

It seems to me if one considers simply the use of force as a proc- 
ess of settling the problems that mankind has, even when they are 
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in their own territory, for goodness sake, and we see the kind of 
struggles that are going on in Iraq, for example, Yugoslavia, all 
over the face of the globe we have new challenges to confront us. 

I don’t want to get philosophical, because changing mankind may 
be an impossible task. I don’t know. I hope it isn’t. Your job is not 
to educate everybody so that they become better people. We have 
to deal with what we have, and what we have is the use of force 
to settle disputes, and some way to manage that in a logical way. 

I don’t know that we have won yet. I think we made some consid- 
erable progress. I don’t know how to measure it on a scale. But we 
need a comprehensive program. We need to implement it. And we 
need to be dedicated and committed to pursuing its implementa- 
tion. And, as I say, I think we have done some good, certainly 
under your leadership. A good many things have been done. 

I will lay out what I think the elements ought to be in a com- 
prehensive arms control policy, and we can discuss them, not just 
today but as we go along. Deep reinstructions in strategic arsenals. 
An end to fissile material production and safe disposal of the mate- 
rial. A comprehensive nuclear test ban. A worldwide ban on chemi- 
cal weapons. Conventional arms control. Controls on strategic de- 
fense systems. Enhanced nonproliferation regimes. And concrete 
implementation of disarmament activities. 

Now, that is on the technical side. I daresay if we took that same 
list and went to the social side of humanity or what would be called 
cultural anthropology or sociology or human behavior, we could 
make a list that would go right along with that that would help 
us out. I don’t know that we have that luxury, unfortunately. 

We have religion, we have education, we have technical advance, 
we have the increase of knowledge beyond anybody’s comprehen- 
sion or the ability to even retain it or comprehend it, and yet man- 
kind has all of the problems and the struggles that we see every 
day, which are almost incomprehensible. 

Why does anybody want to kill anybody in order to prove some- 
thing? I have never understood that. Yet we all know there are 
times when you have no choice. World War II, as far as I am con- 
cerned, speaking from a personal experience, was one of those 
cases where we had no choice as a people. We had to go to war. 

So all of these elements, you look at it in a philosophical sense, 
seems to me makes it all the more important, given, if you will, the 
nature of mankind or the reality of existence as it is, for arms con- 
trol, we have just got to do it. ‘ 

It is like the pressure on selling arms, for example. We know we 
cannot unilaterally have reduction in the sale of arms. It is going 
to take the international community, mankind, whatever descrip- 
tion we want to use, or it is not going to work. 

There is too much pressure out there. There are still a lot of peo- 
ple who want the newest uniform, they want the newest gadget 
that kills, and they are willing to pay a lot of money for it, in the 
name of whatever they are using. I don’t mean to be derogatory 
about it. 

And so we have got industrialized countries using their skill and 
their science and their productive capability to sell arms, because 
it is the biggest money maker in the business. 
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We need arms control while we are in that process. I don’t know 
how long it will take. I have been around a little while. I hope I 
will be around a little longer. I would like to see some changes and 
improvements. 

I think in the general sense, and I am not the person to make 
this statement, but in a general sense I think there may be an im- 
provement in mankind generally, when one looks back over the 
centuries. Yet we are stuck with the most imponderable questions 
of why that go back in history, particularly on ethnic and religious 
strive. I find it very difficult as an individual to understand that. 
But it is real. I mean, it is there. People are killing each other 
every day. 

There is an importance there for arms control and disarmament 
that transcends normal diplomatic discussions. It is the reason 
ACDA was created originally. Sure, you can do this as part of the 
normal diplomatic day-to-day basis. But there was a need that was 
seen then and it is more important now than it ever was, it seems 
to me, to have a special emphasis in dealing with this problem, one 
that might be prickly to a lot of people. It is like a conscience, I 
guess. But it has to be seen, it has to be visible, it has to be felt, 
it has to have a priority of its own. 

And it seems to me that is what ACDA does. And therefore, its 
importance is not lessened. It seems to me it is greater. I don’t see 
it as a burr to normal diplomatic relations. Not at all. I really don’t 
understand why anybody would consider it as an impediment to 
normal diplomatic relations because it has a high visibility or high 
priority. 

I remember we had that struggle in this committee with the 
issue of human rights, Mr. Ambassador. The whole concept of put- 
ting human rights on the table as a priority item started in this 
committee with declarations in the foreign aid bill many, many 
years ago. And we could never get anybody’s attention until we tied 
it into authorization requests and appropriations requests, and 
then we were able at the very highest level, without mentioning 
any names in the Department of State, to get somebody's attention. 

Finally, a President was elected who said, Well, human rights 
will be on the plate not as the sole criteria to measure our relation- 
ships with another country, but as a very high priority to measure 
our relationships with another country. 

That is an important position for the United States to have as 
a powerful nation and a people who—we believe that we are good 
people, and we can make a decent contribution to the world. 

So it is with arms control. If we, the people of the United States, 
don’t keep arms control disarmament and the idea alive that man- 
kind can exist without having to kill itself, and then we can live 
a peaceful life in a better future, then who in the world is going 
to do it? And it takes a tremendous amount of effort. 

Now, we have seen that the capability exists. This administra- 
tion, for example, in putting together a consortium of world opinion 
on Desert Storm, did an outstanding diplomatic job in putting that 
together. One could argue with the policy that existed before. One 
could argue with the policy that exists now. And many have, and 
I am one of them. But I don’t think one can fault too much the dip- 
lomatic capability and the leadership that went in forging the con- 
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sortium for concerted action to maintain a principle of international 
behavior. 

That is what we are talking about here, and we need the same 
kind of leadership, the same kind of commitment, the same kind 
of determination to get the same kind of results. And what has 
happened so far is not bad. And so I am going to take this oppor- 
tunity, because I don’t know whether I will have a chance to have 
you before the Foreign Affairs Committee again to say it, that as 
far as I am concerned you and your colleagues have done an out- 
standing job for the United States in carrying out the responsibility 
of your agency. 

o I am delighted to welcome you here today. And I will allow 
you to respond in any way you want to. If you have got a prepared 
statement, you can put it in the record, and just speak extempo- 
raneously, as I did, or whatever way you want to do it. 

Mr. Broomfield could not be here, and he apologizes, but he asks 
me to put his statement in the record. He also welcomes you and 
expresses his appreciation for your fine service. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Broomfield follows:] 


July 30, 1992 


Statement of 
Congressman William S. Broomfield 
Hearing on the Future of U.S. Arms Control Policy 


Mr. Chairman: 


It has been said over and over again, but it bears repeating 
-- we are living in a time of unprecedented change in the world. 
These dramatic changes have fundamentally altered long-standing 
U.S. national security tenets and objectives and made possible 
significant accomplishments in the arena of arms control. 


In the nuclear field, after concluding the START agreement, 
President Bush has sought and reached agreement with President 
Yeltsin on further meaningful reductions in strategic arsenals. 
The legacy of these agreements is a more stable strategic balance 
which benefits both of our nations and the world. 


On the conventional side, implementation of the CFE Treaty is 
bringing about deep reductions in military equipment and weapons. 
And the just signed CFE-1A agreement will begin to bring manpower 
to levels appropriate to the political, social and economic 
changes which have taken place in Europe over the past few years. 
Additional recent agreements on CSBMs and the Open Skies Treaty 
as well as ongoing implementation and verification of the INF 
Treaty and PNET/TTBT accords are further accomplishments which 
have been made possible by the end of the Cold War era. 


I would be remiss if I did I not point to the efforts by the 
Administration, with the strong support of the Congress, to 
nearly bring to a close the global Chemical Weapons Convention. 
I am hopeful we will see this essential international agreement 
finished over the next few months. 


I am also pleased to note a number of additional initiatives 
taken by President Bush over the past few months. The first isa 
comprehensive program focused on enhancing both U.S. and 
international nonproliferation regimes. Particularly noteworthy 
in that initiative was the President’s decision to halt formally 
the U.S. production of plutonium and HEU for nuclear explosive 
purposes. 


Furthermore, in a decision which has received little 
attention, the U.S. has modified its position on nuclear testing 
by curtailing tests to no more than six a year of which no more 
than three tests will be in excess of thirty-five kilotons. This 
is a responsible position which will meet our needs to ensure 
safety and reliability in our nuclear weapons but sets an example 
of restraint for the international community. 


In sum, it is clear that much has been accomplished. It is 
equally clear that much remains to be done in the arena of arms 
control. Let no one doubt that arms control policy remains a 
fundamental element of our overall national security and foreign 


policy. 


I look forward to Ambassador Lehman’s testimony today as he 
spells out his views the future of arms control and ACDA‘s role 


in that mission. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman FASCELL. Ambassador Lehman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RONALD F. LEHMAN, II, DIRECTOR, U.S. 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Let me thank you for your kind remarks, and more 
importantly let me thank you for your eloquent and prescient intro- 
duction to what has always been and always will be a very useful 
discussion. 

You highlight many of the key issues before us today. In my pre- 
pared remarks I have tried to highlight some of the incredible ac- 
complishments that have been made in the arms control revolution 
that has taken place over the last 5 or so years. And I have tried 
to highlight the very important role that the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency plays in that process. 

But let me take you up on your offer to get down to business. 
Let me submit my prepared statement for the record, and pick up 
on some of the themes that you have raised in your remarks and 
comment on some of those issues 

Chairman FASCELL. Go right ahead. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would get us off to a running start. 

Chairman FASCELL. Without objection, your full statement will 
be included in the record. Thank you. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me begin by saying that I am very proud of what the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has done, but as you well know, 
we don’t do this alone. We are a part of a very fore and tal- 
ented interagency team. And the whole Executive Branch has to 
throw its energy behind our initiatives for them to be successful. 
And as you know well, we also have to work closely with the Con- 
gress. 

We are at our best when we get the issues out on the table, we 
discuss them, we decide on how to proceed, and then we proceed 
ee the best ideas that have emerged out of a marketplace of 
ideas. 

I think that is the way to proceed: Come up with the best ideas, 
and then work hard. And we have worked hard. I think there is 
a tendency for people to think that because so much has happened, 
that this was easy. As you well know, it was very difficult. And we 
have many challenges that remain that are equally difficult. 

But what I would like to say is there is another factor, and you 
have mentioned this in your remarks. You need a comprehensive 
policy. You need a strategy. And that is what we have had. And 
it has worked. And that strategy has to have a clear picture of 
where you are going and what your objectives are to guide you and 
give you continuity and to give you the will to follow through. 

At the same time, you have to be agile, because sometimes cir- 
cumstances change, situations change. Let me highlight just a very 
few of those. 





STRATEGIC ARMS REDUCTIONS TREATY 


We are all very proud of the Strategic Arms Reductions Treaty. 
I am a former START negotiator, and I think we have achieved 
more in the end than I thought was possible when I was the nego- 
tiator. We did that because we adjusted to changing circumstances. 
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We took advantage of new opportunities. But we also did it because 
we had a focus, and that focus in START was reductions that 
would enhance stability, that would make us safer. That meant we 
had to focus on the most dangerous and threatening systems, such 
as the fast-flying ICBM’s, and to try to protect the slower flying 
bomber forces that could enhance stability. 

We developed that theme over time, and we persuaded the world 
it was the right approach. Once we succeeded in persuading people 
pee that was the right approach, a successful outcome was inevi- 
table. 

START provided for very significant reductions. And it also, as 
is now evident, provided the framework or the foundation for what 
will be an even more bold achievement, which is the ban on 
MIRV’ed ICBM’s and steps that will result in about a two-thirds 
reduction in the overall strategic forces of the United States and 
the former Soviet Union. And if you look at what were the Soviet 
Union’s levels, that is an incredible achievement we have reached 
in the joint understanding at the recent summit. 

But look at what else we did with START. We saw a change. The 
Soviet Union began to break up, and I would argue that one of our 
greatest successes in START was a nonproliferation achievement. 
In the Lisbon agreement, or protocol, three of the Republics, the 
independent states that have emerged out of the former Soviet 
Union, have agreed to become parties to the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, and to remove all nuclear weapons from their soil as 
part of the START reduction process. 

START was viewed initially as having a somewhat distant rela- 
tionship with nonproliferation. In the end it turned out to be an ex- 
tremely important and valuable nonproliferation tool. 


PURPOSE OF ARMS CONTROL IN EUROPE 


We had a strategy in conventional arms control. Clearly what we 
were trying to achieve in Europe was the elimination of the possi- 
bility of a surprise attack on the West. But we were also trying to 
do something else; we were trying in that process to give the Kast- 
ern European countries a bit more political freedom of action. 

We started with small successes like the Stockholm confidence- 
building agreement. You could see right after the success of that 
agreement the ability of the Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries to show independence politically. 

In the end, we were faced with an interesting phenomenon. CFE 
codified a fundamental change in the military situation in Europe 
that will promote peace. But it also performed an unexpected re- 
gional security role. That is to say, I would argue, that because 
CFE had been signed, because of its international nature, the inde- 
pendent states that emerged out of the Soviet Union were able in 
a time of tremendous political turmoil and fear to reallocate con- 
ventional forces among themselves and to sustain deployments, re- 
duce them and to do it peacefully. 

One really has to ask if CFE hadn’t been there and if there 
hadn’t been the whole CFE/CSCE process, would it have been 
peaceful? So again, we had a strategy for conventional arms con- 
trol, but it was part of a bigger picture. 
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COMPREHENSIVE STRATEGY BEYOND ARMS CONTROL 


Back in 1987, when I was the START negotiator, I went to Vi- 
enna, Austria, and addressed the Austrian Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. And I said something that was very well received in Austria, 
for obvious reasons. I said, “Increasingly, the spotlight is going to 
turn away from the nuclear negotiations in Geneva, such as mine, 
and increasingly toward the negotiations that are under way in 
Austria.” In part that is because there are limits to what we can 
do in the nuclear area until we make some progress in the conven- 
tional area. 

But secondly, and I said, more importantly, there are limits to 
what we can do in the area of arms control, because arms control 
deals primarily with the symptoms of tensions, and arms control 
has only a limited ability to influence the fundamental causes of 
tension. 

Therefore, the discussions you are having here in CSCE on 
human rights, on political freedoms, on the rule of law, are going 
to be increasingly important. 

In short, you have to have a comprehensive strategy, bigger than 
arms control, bigger than nonproliferation. And indeed, I have ar- 
gued, and I believe very strongly, that arms control has played a 
very important role in helping to bring about the changes that we 
have seen in Central and Eastern Europe. It is not just that we 
were able to reduce the military threats and reduce the influence 
of military hardliners in some of these regimes. By insisting on ef- 
fective verification measures and confidence-building measures, 
what we were really insisting on was bringing transparency to 
these regimes, and that reinforced the pressures for a democratic 
evolution. 

In addition, we insisted upon strict compliance. We did that in 
part for our own direct national security reasons. But we did it also 
because we wanted to emphasize respect for the rule of law, not 
only just international law, but as a principle of domestic law. 

Now, I don’t want to exaggerate the role of arms control and non- 
proliferation in bringing about the change. But I wanted to say it 
is all part of a strategy. Our strategy has been successful because 
we understood that arms control is a part of our overall foreign pol- 
icy and national security strategy. 

We also understood, however, as you said so effectively in your 
opening remarks, that it is not the exact same thing as our normal 
diplomatic efforts. It is not the exact same thing as the use of mili- 
tary power. It is related, but it is another tool, and an equally im- 
portant tool, that we must use, and that perspective, that strategy, 
has to be represented effectively to ensure that the overall strategy 
will be successful in the best ways and most efficient ways possible. 


MOVEMENT TOWARD NONPROLIFERATION 


The world has changed. We have achieved much in START, in 
CFE, in the confidence-building measures, in Open Skies, you know 
the list. And increasingly we have seen a transition in priorities 
away from some of the traditional concerns and more toward areas 
ee as ensuring that weapons of mass destruction do not pro- 
iferate. 
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I should point out that that does not mean the end of the tradi- 
tional agenda, nor does it mean that we have not been worried 
about nonproliferation in the past. On the contrary, they work to- 
gether and they work in parallel and we have a strategy to do that. 

As we proceed, we have a tremendous opportunity and a real 
danger. If I were to place the nations of the world on a continuum, 
and at one end of that continuum you have democracy, the rule of 
law, open markets, the peaceful resolution of disputes, non- 
proliferation, and at the other end of the continuum you have the 
opposite of those things, and you array the nations on that contin- 
uum, 90 percent or more of the nations of the world are moving in 
the right direction, and many of them are moving in that direction 
very rapidly. 

KOREAN PENINSULA 


Even the countries that are a cause of major concern are showing 
either progress or signs of possible movement in the right direction. 
We are still very much worried, for example, about North Korea, 
but one of the achievements I think we can be most proud of is how 
we have worked together with the international community, and 
particularly closely with the Government of South Korea, to help 
them achieve what is a great arms control milestone: the agree- 
ment on denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula, which commits 
both South and North Korea to eliminating reprocessing and en- 
richment facilities on the peninsula. 

The South Koreans can be proud of that agreement. It is a bilat- 
eral agreement that was achieved. We still have concerns about 
North Korea, but a tremendous amount of progress has been made 
there. This is an area on which in the past people would not have 
focused, but we worked with them, and it has been very successful. 


PROGRESS IN MIDDLE EAST 


We have even made some progress in the Middle East in getting 
a peace process going, and we have something of a dialogue begin- 
ning in South Asia, but our concerns remain very great. 

But here is what I mean by the danger. The danger is that we 
have had so much success that people think the job is done. The 
job isn’t done. And there are very real dangers if we stop short of 
complete success. 

The introduction of nuclear weapons into South Asia or Korea or 
the Middle East could be an international disaster. We must not 
drop the ball. 


PAST SUCCESSES AND THE FUTURE AGENDA 


In addition, remember that vast arsenals of nuclear weapons and 
conventional forces remain in areas where we have had the most 
progress, such as in Europe. And as you have pointed out in your 
opening remarks, parts of Europe remain in very serious turmoil. 

The job is not done. However, we have more opportunities before 
us, on we have more tools before us than we have had in the past, 
and we must use them. 

I am very pleased, for example, that in the safety and security 
and dismantlement discussions we are having with the states that 
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have emerged out of the former Soviet Union, that my very distin- 
Po predecessor, and good friend, former Director of ACDA Bill 

urns, agreed to come back into the service and take the lead on 
that issue. This whole effort offers us new opportunities. 

Again, I am very proud of the role our agency has taken, not only 
in leadership, but in implementing the big issues—the big policy is- 
sues—as well as the small implementing details. But I want to re- 
mind you that we are a part of a team, and we are a part of an 
administration, and we are a part of the U.S. Government that has 
demonstrated it knows what it is doing and has achieved great suc- 
cess. My only hope is that we will continue to work together to 
achieve that success. 

Let me stop there. I know you have many questions, and a lot 
of issues to discuss, and I am at your disposal. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lehman follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF AMBASSADOR RONALD F. LEHMAN II, DIRECTOR, U.S. ARMS 
CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


The Future of U.S. Arms Control Policy 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 


I am honored to discuss with you today the goals and 
achievements of U.S. arms control policy as well as the central 
role of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Perhaps it is trite to say that we are living in a time of 
rapid, fundamental, indeed revolutionary, change. Trite perhaps, 
but nevertheless true. The ideological confrontation that formed 
the core of U.S. national security concerns throughout the nuclear 
era -- and its manifestation, the Cold War -- is over. Moreover, 
democratic values and institutions are well on their way to 
prevailing. With the end to the political division of Europe, a 
new openness and transparency governs military activities. The 
collapse of the Soviet Union has diminished the prospect of 
nuclear or even military confrontation between the United States 
and our former adversaries. The synergy of political change and 
arms Control success has enabled us not only to accomplish 
longstanding goals, but also to refocus our efforts to address 


emerging challenges to U.S. and global peace and security. 


Arms _ Control Achievements 
In the last few years, the United States has achieved a 


series of its long-held arms control objectives, many of which 
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once were thought unattainable. For over a generation, we sought 
to reduce Soviet strategic nuclear weapons which threatened our 
existence as a nation and to move the strategic balance to a more 
stable basis. Last year, after a decade of painstaking 
negotiations, the START Treaty was concluded, the first agreement 
actually to reduce strategic offensive arms. 

This accomplishment, along with the momentum created by the 
changes in the former Soviet Union, provided the foundation for a 
number of new arms control advances. President Bush's September 
1991 nuclear initiative, which was made possible by the changes 
brought about or encouraged by INF, CFE, and START, set in motion 
a process of reduction or elimination of whole categories of 
short-range nuclear weapons. Most recently, last month's Summit 
agreement between President Bush and President Yeltsin on further 
major reductions in nuclear arms builds on the START Treaty and 
will require the complete elimination of land-based MIRVed and 
heavy intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

The challenges of updating START to meet rapidly changing 
geopolitical realities and of preventing the emergence of new 
nuclear-weapon states in the wake of the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union was met successfully through a protocol to the START 
Treaty which makes the new states of Belarus, Kazakhstan, Russia 
and Ukraine parties to what formerly was a bilateral agreement 
with the Soviet Union. In legally binding side letters to 
President Bush, Belarus, Kazakhstan and Ukraine committed 


themselves to the elimination of all nuclear weapons and all 
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strategic offensive arms on their territory during the seven-year 
reduction period mandated by the START Treaty. The START Protocol 
commits the three non-Russian states to join the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty as non-nuclear-weapon states in the 
shortest possible time. 

On the conventional side, we long had sought to redress the 
military imbalance in Europe in order to reduce the prospect of a 
conventional attack on western Europe, which might trigger nuclear 
conflict. That objective too is being accomplished, through the 
CFE Treaty, which provides for ceilings on the categories of 
military equipment and weapons, such as tanks, artillery and 
combat aircraft, most suited for offensive use, and through the 
just signed CFE-1A agreement limiting manpower. 

Having long sought to increase transparency and openness in 
military activities in Europe, two Vienna documents on confidence- 
and security-building measures have been achieved in the last two 
years, as well as the Open Skies Treaty, which is designed to 
increase transparency regarding military activity by permitting 
overflight of the entire territory of all parties. 

‘Our insistence on inspection regimes has resulted in 
unprecedented provisions for access to facilities in the INF, 
START, CFE, Peaceful Nuclear Explosions, and Threshold Test Ban 
Treaties. 

Our efforts to reach a verifiable chemical weapons ban have 
produced the bilateral Chemical Weapons Agreement between the 


United States and Russia, which calls for destruction of the bulk 
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of our chemical weapons stocks. This year we could be bringing to 
a close years of negotiations on a global Chemical Weapons 
Convention. This would establish an important international norm 
against these heinous weapons. When fully implemented, these 
accomplishments will result in a transformation of the military 
postures which characterized the Cold War confrontation. 
Unfortunately, just as the conclusion of the Cold War has not 
yet meant the end of large nuclear arsenals nor the end of vast 
armies, so it also does not signify the end of regional, 
political, ethnic and historical animosities and their potential 
for large-scale violence. With the end of the Cold War, we are 
redoubling our efforts toward preventing the proliferation of 


weapons of mass destruction. 


hallen Toda 

The geopolitical landscape continues its tectonic shift. As 
the former bipolar superpower confrontation has been swiftly 
superseded by an international system marked by regional 
instability, a new arms control agenda has emerged. High on that 
agenda is the problem of proliferation, an issue that has not 
always been on the front pages but which has long been a 
Significant element of ACDA's mandate. The United States seeks to 
curb proliferation by addressing both the "supply" side and the 
"demand" side of the proliferation problem. To limit supply, the 
United States encourages supplier commitments to control exports 


that could fuel proliferation. U.S. policy addresses demand by 
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aiding in the resolution of fundamental political issues that lead 
nations to seek weapons of mass destruction. 

In a number of places in eastern Europe, the former Soviet 
anion, “sna regions such as South Asia, the Korean Peninsula, and 
the Middle East, the potential risk of armed conflict remains 
high. Designing appropriate and effective approaches to regional 
arms control, therefore, is receiving greater attention and 
priority on the U.S. national security agenda. An urgent, 
pressing security question in dealing with these regional 
powderkegs is how to contain the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and ballistic missiles and to safeguard dual-use 
technologies while simultaneously trying to find peaceful 
solutions to the fundamental causes of regional conflict. 

President Bush recently announced a comprehensive initiative 
to address nonproliferation on a global and regional basis. It 
includes efforts to strengthen global nonproliferation norms, 
regional arms control initiatives in the Middle East, South Asia, 
and the Korean Peninsula, and steps to be taken with the aeataerce 
the former Soviet Union, such as the security of nuclear command 
and control procedures, methods of safe transportation, storage 
and dismantlement of nuclear weapons, science and technology 
centers for former Soviet scientists, and chemical weapons 
destruction. 

It also includes a decision that henceforth the United States 
will not produce plutonium and highly-enriched uranium for nuclear 


explosive purposes. This change in U.S. policy is intended to 
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encourage countries in the Middle East and other regions of 
tension and proliferation concern to take similar action and to 
support denuclearization agreements such as the one reached by 
North and South Korea. 

In a further effort to provide an example of restraint in the 
new international environment, the United States recently 
reevaluated its position on nuclear testing. Consistent with our 
needs to ensure safety and reliability, the United States will 
conduct a minimal number of nuclear tests, no more than six per 
year, of which no more than three would be in excess of 
thirty-five kilotons. We believe this to be a significant step, 
one which is fully in line with the unique U.S. leadership role. 

These new policy demands, together with implementation and 
verification requirements of agreements already reached, combine 
to make the U.S. arms control agenda more expansive. The 
ratification and entry into force as well as entry into force of 
START and CFE will result in a multi-year implementation and 
verification process on a scale far beyond any previous U.S. 
Government experience. The multilateral Chemical Weapons 
Convention, with its attendant implementation and verification 


requirements, is expected to be ready for signature soon. 


Current ACDA Activities 
ACDA, with its institutional expertise and broad legislative 
mandate, shoulders an enormous range of responsibilities for U.S. 


arms control efforts. ACDA's ability to support this growing 
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agenda, consistent with its legislative mandate, depends almost 
exclusively upon access to sufficient personnel and resources. 

ACDA plays a vital role at all levels of the policy process. 
As you know, by statute, the Director of ACDA advises the National 
Security Council on subjects related to arms control. ACDA's 
voice in policy formulation is an important one, both because we 
are charged with exploring how arms control can address national 
security problems and because our personnel and our institutional 
experience give us a firm basis for policy recommendations. 
Indeed, in most instances policy formulation for arms control 
shades into policy implementation. ACDA's role here is critical, 
consistent with our original founding statute. 

For example, a basic arms control function is “backstopping" 
-- the interagency process of preparing detailed negotiating 
instructions to arms control delegations representing the United 
States. The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency backstops nearly 
all arms control negotiations, ranging from START to the nuclear 
testing treaties to the Conference on Disarmament. ACDA 
coordinates the Joint Copa tee and Inspection Commission, which 
is concerned with implementation of the START Treaty's provisions, 
as well as other commissions associated with implementation of 
U.S. arms control commitments. In the area of nuclear testing, 
for example, ACDA chairs the interagency TTBT/PNET working group 
which provides guidance to the Coordinating Group and the 


Bilateral Consultative Commission regarding implementation of the 


TTBT and PNET. 
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ACDA provides backstopping, leadership and expert staffing to 
multilateral negotiations such as the Chemical Weapons Convention 
(CWC), the above-mentioned Conference on Disarmament, the First 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, and the UN 
Disarmament Commission. In accordance with agreements reached at 
the Conference on Disarmament, the United States has conducted a 
series of National Trial Inspections with the aim of designing 
inspection procedures for the CWC; ACDA again was responsible for 
backstopping and leadership. 

“In addition, ACDA supports the U.S. Government effort to 
ensure the safety, security and ultimate destruction of nuclear 
warheads formerly owned by the Soviet Union, which are due to be 
withdrawn and/or eliminated, under treaty or unilateral 
declaration. This work promises to be among the most critical 
national security problems facing the United States in coming 
years. We are fortunate that my predecessor as Director of ACDA, 
Bill Burns, could be persuaded to lead this effort. 

Since the Agency's inception, ACDA has played a central role 
in nonproliferation, including in the negotiation of the Nuclear 
Non-proliferation Treaty (NPT) in the 1960s. The Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty remains the primary legal and political 
barrier to nuclear weapons proliferation. The fact that nearly 
150 countries have joined this Treaty shows that the vast majority 
of nations is convinced that global security is enhanced by 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. ACDA led the delegation 


to the 1990 Review Conference, and, under ACDA's direction, 
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planning for the 1995 NPT Extension Conference has begun. 

ACDA's nonproliferation efforts also encompass chemical and 
biological weapons, ballistic missile technology and advanced 
conventional weapons nonproliferation, as well as export controls 
to help support these policies. The Agency is working hard to 
advance U.S. objectives to promote wider adherence to the NPT, 
compliance with its obligations, and its indefinite extension in 
1995; full entry into force of the Treaty of Tlatelolco; reducing 
incentives for non-nuclear-weapon states to seek, acquire, test, 
or deploy nuclear explosives; and strengthening IAEA safeguards, 
including emphasizing special inspections and increased sepeaking 
requirements. 

The discovery of a covert nuclear weapons program in Iraq in 
the aftermath of the Gulf War has prompted greater support not 
only for nonproliferation but also for the role of inspections. 
The United Nations Special Commission (UNSCOM) inspections efforts 
in Iraq have been supported by ACDA, whose personnel briefed the 
UNSCOM at the United Nations and made major contributions to the 
long-term verification plan for Iraq. Furthermore, ACDA provided 
personnel for inspections of Iraq and, at its own initiative, had 
inspections procedures handbooks prepared for UNSCOM on 
biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons inspections. 

The President's initiative on arms control in the Middle East 
has already produced agreement by the five leading exporters of 
conventional arms to the Middle East to specific export guidelines 


and restraints. In May, ACDA helped host the first multilateral 
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discussions of confidence-building and arms control in the Middle 
East, providing an overview for representatives of a region with 
little arms control experience. It was appropriate that the 
Director of ACDA gave one of the initial presentations. 

On the Korean Peninsula, the international community has 
pressed the government of North Korea to accept long overdue IAEA 
inspections of its nuclear facilities. ACDA, together with the 
Departments of State and Defense, continues to work closely with 
the government in Seoul to help South Korea conclude an inspection 
regime to verify its recently concluded bilateral agreement with 
the North that bans the production, acquisition and development of 
nuclear weapons, and the enrichment and reprocessing facilities 
which produce weapons-usable nuclear materials. 

In South Asia, the United States has been consulting with 
India and Pakistan on reducing pressures for nuclear weapons on 
the subcontinent. The United States has proposed a five-nation 
conference which would include China and Russia, in addition to 
India, Pakistan and the United States, to discuss regional 
security issues. Additionally, we have urged both India and 
Pakistan to join the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and to 
take smaller steps on confidence-building measures, including 
those relating to conventional and chemical weapons. ACDA at all 
levels has taken part in consultations and in developing and 
dmplemenenny the U.S. strategy for South Asia. 

On export controls, ACDA took part in the 1991 meetings and 


follow-up activities of the Nuclear Suppliers Group, the first 
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such meeting since 1977, and helped to formulate the U.S. nuclear 
dual-use initiatives to other supplier states. ACDA, under its 
general and specific legal mandates, evaluates proposed arms 
transfer and military assistance programs to determine their 
potential impact on arms control related concerns. Last year, the 
Agency made approximately 1,200 documented arms control 
assessments and also participated in interagency reviews on 
several hundred other license applications involving proposed 
exports of defense articles, defense services, and dual-use items. 

One of ACDA's most important functions concerns verification 
of arms control agreements. There are three aspects to this 
responsibility. First, ACDA is the focal point within the U.S. 
Government for formulating arms control verification policy. This 
involves ensuring that verifiability is properly considered in 
negotiating any new arms control treaty. Once agreements have 
been signed, ACDA is required by statute to assess the 
verifiability of all provisions of arms control agreements to 
which the United States is a party, and to notify Congress if 
there is any change in that assessment. These assessments are 
included in reports prepared and submitted to Congress pursuant to 
Section 37 of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act. Such reports 
have been prepared for START, CFE, INF, TTBT, and other arms 
control treaties. 

Second, by legislative charter, ACDA takes the lead in 
evaluating U.S. and other nations’ compliance with arms control 


agreements. As mandated by Congress, ACDA is responsible for 
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preparing annual reports on adherence to and compliance with arms 
control agreements, and for preparing an annual assessment of the 
former Soviet Union's compliance with arms control agreements in 
particular. 

Third, ACDA has primary responsibility within the interagency 
for implementing the verification provisions of existing arms 
control agreements. ACDA is involved in reviewing on-site 
inspection procedures, including issues pertaining to inspection 
equipment and procedures for its use. ACDA also chairs or 
co-chairs interagency groups on compliance, implementation, and 
verification. 

I am pleased to report that planned and on-going ACDA 
verification and implementation activities exceed anything in 
previous U.S. Government experience. They range from ratification 
and implementation of the START Treaty and implementation of the 
Bilateral Chemical Weapons Destruction Agreement and Phase II of 
the Wyoming Memorandum of Understanding, to implementation and 
verification of U.S. arms control commitments, including the 
Environmental Modification Convention and various exercise and 
missile launch notification agreements. The Agency will lead the 
U.S. Government effort with respect to an international Ad Hoc 
Group of Governmental Experts on Verification of the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention. ACDA is planning for the early 1993 
Antarctic Treaty inspection along Queen Maud Land and East 
Antarctica, and helps oversee implementation of U.N. Security 


Council Resolution 687, regarding Iraq. 
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F re ACDA Activiti 

However, even as we are defining the new security challenges 
confronting the United States, some are asking whether the end of 
the Cold War makes arms control agreements less important. In 
fact, arms control will remain a key part of our national security 
policy and foreign relations. Arms control will be important to 
us in the future as a tool for conflict management and threat 
reduction -- just as it has been in the era of East-West 
confrontation we nas leaving behind. 

In what we used to call the East-West context, there has been 
justifiably “high drama" to many of our recent arms control 
successes. Such major milestones will recur, such as when we 
complete the Chemical Weapons Convention. It will remain vital 
that these agreements be fully implemented, and that will be a 
large, continuing task. Furthermore, President Bush and President 
Yeltsin have charted a new, more cooperative approach to security 
and stability. For example, strategic defenses will be explored 
as a new realm of cooperative development, moving our longstanding 
arms control concerns on strategic nuclear stability into a much 
more -promising avenue. The offense-defense relationship is a 
quintessential arms control as well as national security matter. 

Beyond that, arms control may become even more important to 
us in the larger array of national security and foreign policy 
means of dealing with the still undefined post-Cold War 
environment. In this new environment, we face the major tasks of 


supporting the commitment to democratic institutions and helping 
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to build stable security regimes in Europe, the Middle East, and 
East Asia. 

Arms control will be vital, for different reasons, in our 
relations with traditional allies and friends and in our new 
relations with former adversaries. Arms control will be 
invaluable in helping the world to contain conflict, reduce the 
potential for destruction, strengthen the rule of law, and 
reinforce the quest for peace. 

Similarly, we will need innovative approaches to arms control 
in our national security and foreign policies as we redouble our 
efforts against the proliferation of nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons, and seek new ways of arresting the 
proliferation of ballistic missiles. The combined dangers of 
proliferation of former Soviet capabilities and expertise and the 
efforts by such states as Iraq to develop weapons of mass 
destruction will test our ingenuity across a wide front. Arms 
control initiatives and tasks in these new areas of challenge are 
critical to our future role and world leadership in building 
global security. 

.Historically, ACDA has overseen U.S. implementation of the 
arms control and disarmament treaties that we are party to, 
maintained the institutional memory of the negotiating background, 
and organized U.S. participation in most international arms 
control fora. It is the same agency that has singular expertise 
and accumulated experience on arms control -- and has articulated 
how established arms control serves our national objectives ina 


larger policy framework. 
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ACDA also brings research on arms control into focus for 
policy consideration. The challenges of defense conversion and 
preventing nuclear proliferation in the former Soviet Union will 
be aided by arms control research. Proliferation threats in 
regions such as the Middle East, South Asia, and the Korean 
Peninsula require increasingly sophisticated techniques that 
focused research can help generate. 

We have recently taken steps to upgrade our research 
Capability, Mr. Chairman, by charging our new science advisory 
office with special research development and agency-wide 
coordination responsibilities. Recently, as you know, we 
redirected some funds toward greater research and development. 

Finally, there is the continuing need for specialized support 
of arms control negotiations and for support of arms control 
treaty implementation through each treaty's consultative or 
implementation forum. ACDA has performed this role with 
excellence in the past, in a number of negotiating areas, 
including strategic arms, the NPT and chemical weapons. In 
summary, initiative, innovation, attention to detail, consistency 
and a sense for the continuity of arms control requirements are 
the hallmarks of ACDA's vital contributions. 

Thus, the question for ACDA is not whether arms control is 
still needed. Rather, the question is how arms control can be 
adapted to help the United States meet remaining or new challenges 
and what resources should be applied to enable ACDA to perform 
more effectively both traditional and new functions. 


ACDA welcomes these challenges. 
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Chairman FASCELL. Well, thank you very much, Ambassador, for 
that review and recap, and a look at the future. 

It is obvious that a great deal remains to be done. I don’t think 
there is any question about it. And I hope those who are reviewing 
the mechanisms that will be needed in the future will take into 
consideration that interdepartmental committee is an interdepart- 
mental committee, and in our system of government that is the 
only way it can work. You are going to have a lead agency, you will 
have a lead agency, and we have adopted and adapted all kinds of 
mechanisms of this government of ours in order to meet the needs 
and the responsibilities of many agencies, just as ACDA has found 
a niche here with regard to the work that has to be done with 
many, many agencies. And I don’t see any change in the rationale, 
as I started out my discussion this morning, today any more than 
I did when ACDA was created in 1961. 


DISARMAMENT: THE NEW EMPHASIS 


So we have had 30 years of experience now, and the need is still 
there. I think any rational observer would have to agree with your 
analysis. And now we have some new emphasis or definition, let 
me put it that way, on the aspect of arms control, and that is disar- 
mament. Not that we are through with control, but disarmament 
now is a major concern and component with thousands of nuclear 
weapons, chemical weapons, and a lot to be taken care of. And as 
a matter of fact, we have people who understand this and are now 
committing themselves in an entrepreneurial way to the whole 
process of disarmament. It involves billions of dollars, and a great 
deal of skill in order to get the job done. 

So I would hope those representatives who are here listening to 
this discussion this morning, who are part of the projected $10 bil- 
lion business out there, will take heart, that we will keep going and 
maybe make more business for them, I hope. 

Let me get to your authorization. I notice you have a request for 
an additional authorization of $1.7 million for your fiscal 1993 
budget. Do you want to tell us what that is about, please? 


ACDA BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The increase in our budget 
takes into account not only the usual financial factors of inflation, 
pay raises, things of that nature, but also some changes in the 
workload and level. 

For many years we have lived basically out of our own hide, and 
now we have had to adjust to the increased workload. So part of 
that money, and I think it is a very important part of that money, 
is for the annualization of 24 additional slots. 

This is an administration request, and as you know, we have 
been working with this committee and others to get approval to 
begin working on the process of hiring for those this fiscal year, so 
that we could hire in the next fiscal year. So a major part of that 
is aimed at dealing with the acclimation of those 24 slots. 

Chairman FASCELL. Thank you. 

We expect to mark the bill up, I suppose, next week, if we can. 
We are working diligently here. We have got a full schedule in this 
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committee, but we are going to obviously have to get to yours. We 
will do it as rapidly as we can to move the authorization bill out. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We will be pleased to work with you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


BUSH-YELTSIN LETTERS 


Chairman FASCELL. In your written statement, you talk about 
the legally binding side letters between Bush, President Bush, or 
that were submitted to him, and those were the Bush-Yeltsin let- 
ters, where the Republics committed themselves to the elimination 
of all nuclear weapons. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman FASCELL. Would you describe those letters for us, basi- 
cally? What is the deal, and why do you describe them as legally 
binding? 

Mr. LEHMAN. There is a protocol, first of all, that was agreed to 
in Lisbon, under which the four states, Belorus, Russia, 
Kazakhstan and Ukraine become the parties to the START treaty. 
And in that protocol they undertake to join the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation treaty. 

However, the protocol in and of itself does not provide for the re- 
moval of those weapons in an expeditious manner from the terri- 
tory of those other three Republics. The purpose of the letters is 
for those Republics to undertake those commitments. 

So these are important obligations being undertaken by those Re- 
publics. We wanted them legally binding. 

Chairman FASCELL. In oer words, i letters are on the imple- 
mentation of the protocol? 

Mr. LEHMAN. They do have an additional commitment in the 
sense of removing strategic offensive arms and all nuclear weapons 
from their soil, and that includes some weapons that are not cov- 
ered by the START treaty, but it also has obligations for removing 
weapons from their territory that are covered by the START treaty. 

So the letters do go beyond implementation, but it has a special 
content to it. 

Chairman FASCELL. Let me put it this way, then. Without being, 
you know, without nitpicking, but you have the Lisbon declaration 
protocol, you have the START treaty, those two legally binding in- 
struments are the basis upon which the exchange of letters rests; 
do I understand you correctly? The commitments made in those let- 
ters carry out the responsibilities under those agreements. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is right, but it is agreed by all parties that 
the letters are also legally binding. 

Chairman FASCELL. Is that a specific statement in the letter, or 
is that just a side-bar agreement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That was a condition for agreement to the whole 
package. It was their recommendation and desire that they under- 
take fads commitments in these letters. 

Now, there are no commitments, no constraints on us in the let- 
ters. These are letters from those governments undertaking those 
commitments. 

Chairman FASCELL. If you could give us enough material from 
the documents themselves for the record, so we can get this clearly 
on the record, that would be good. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I would be pleased to. 

Chairman FASCELL. Now, let me see. I am due at a leadership 
meeting. I think I better quit this now and go on, and we will sub- 
mit the rest of the questions to you for the record, if that is OK. 
I am sorry to have to do this, but, you know, we are at that point 
in the session. I have no choice. 

So let me thank you very much for your appearance and your 
statement, and I am glad we had the opportunity to discuss the im- 
portant issue, which is the future of ACDA. And we will get to your 
budget as fast as we can, and whatever other questions Members 
may have on this subject, we will submit to you for the record. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Very fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman FASCELL. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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APPENDIX 1 


Responses by ACDA to 
Additional Questions Submitted for the Record 


How would you assess ACDA's role in managing U.S. arms 
control policy? 


Arms control is a key component of the Administration's 
foreign policy and national security strategy. As such, 
ACDA has a very active role in Evsmiavane arms control 
options, articulating objectives, and implementing the 


President's decisions. 


For example, ACDA has played a key role in developing, 
drafting and negotiating the Chemical Weapons Convention 
(and the CW bilateral destruction agreement and the 
Wyoming Memorandum of Understanding with the USSR). ~ACDA 
played a similarly key role with START by drafting and 
leading the working group on the negotiation of the START 
Protocol on Inspections and Continuous Monitoring,” 
Protocol on Telemetry, and Protocol on Throw-weight -- all 
critical components of the START verification regime. In 
addition, ACDA was fully involved in the development, 
negotiation and, now, in the implementation of the CFE 
Treaty, CSCE agreements on CSBMs, and the Open Skies 


Treaty. 


ACDA is the lead USG agency on matters related to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. ACDA is now leading USG preparation 


for the 1995 NPT Conference that will decide the further 
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extension of the Treaty. ACDA played the same role for 
the four NPT Review Conferences, held in 1975, 1980, 1985 
and 1990, and the Director of ACDA headed the U.S. 


delegation to these conferences. 


ACDA is. playing a central role in shaping and conducting 
the U.S. approach to the problems of inducing North Korea 
to carry through with its NPT obligations to accept IAEA 
inspections and its obligations under the bilateral 
North-South agreement on a nuclear-free peninsula 
concluded in December 1991. ACDA is also heavily involved 
in the Middle East arms control and regional security 
forum and is a major contributor to formulating and 
implementing the President's comprehensive 
nonproliferation initiative. The former Director of ACDA, 
Major General(ret.) William Burns, heads the U.S. 
delegation involved in discussions with FSU states to 
ensure the safety, security, and dismantlement of former 
Soviet nuclear warheads slated for elimination. In 
addition to its role of advocate for improving 
verification during the negotiating phase of an agreement, 
ACDA plays a central policy role in managing the 
implementation phase of arms control agreements. ACDA, 
for example, plays a critical role in verification 


implementation for arms control agreements and 


analysis of compliance with those agreements based on the 
information gained by U.S. verification efforts. In these 
and numerous other areas ACDA plays an important and 
indispensable role in managing the Administration's very 


successful arms control policy initiatives. 
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How should ACDA be strengthened so that it can better 
implement its mandate? 


ACDA is the only independent government agency in the world 
whose sole responsibility is to formulate, implement and 
Support arms control measures. ACDA participates actively 
in the formulation and implementation of arms control 
policies that promote the national security of the United 
States and its relations with other countries. The agency 
conducts studies and provides advice relating to arms 
control and disarmament policy formulation; prepares for 
and manages United States participation in international 
negotiations in the arms control and disarmament field; 
disseminates and coordinates public information about arms 
control and disarmament; and prepares for, operates, or as 
needed, directs U.S. participation in international control 
systems that may result from United States arms control or 
disarmament activities. ACDA also participates fully in 
the development and implementation of domestic and 
multilateral export control systems designed to promote our 


nonproliferation objectives. 


The past several years have witnessed an unprecedented 
active period of bilateral and multilateral arms control 
negotiations, including such major agreements as the INF, 
TTBT, PNE, and CFE Treaties, the Vienna Document on 


Confidence- and Security-Building Measures, the Treaty 
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on Open Skies, the START Treaty and deMIRVing agreement and 
now the conclusion of the Chemical Weapons Convention. 
These agreements, and others, offer a strong foundation on 
which to build in the future. In addition to their 
specific security benefits, these agreements are also, 
through their emphasis on verification and openness, 
encouraging positive political developments such as the 


spread of democracy in Central and Eastern Europe. 


The end of the Cold War now provides us an excellent 
opportunity to create a progressively more stable strategic 
balance, build on conventional arms control agreements, 
prevent proliferation and dampen regional conflicts if we 
can continue to make effective use of the entire mix of 


arms control mechanisms. 


In order to ensure that ACDA fully implements its broad 
mandate in the new world now emerging, the agency is 
increasingly focusing its expertise and resources on 
promoting regional arms control and confidence building 
measures, and implementing the President's comprehensive 


nonproliferation initiative. 


In addition, ACDA will continue its critically important 
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role of helping to ensure that the major new arms control 
agreements noted above are effectively implemented in the 
new conditions since the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
and the end of Soviet control of Eastern Europe. ACDA's 
expertise in assessing compliance with the ABM Treaty, the 
Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention, the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty, and the Geneva Protocol as well as shepherding 
implementation of the INF Treaty provide an expertise that 
continues to grow and be developed as new treaties enter 
into force. This expertise will be invaluable in ensuring 
that U.S. arms control efforts in the new arms control 


agenda are as verifiable as possible. 


To help us better prepare for the rapidly changing 
post-Cold War security environment, ACDA is also taking 
steps to upgrade its research capability, including through 
the recent appointment of a Chief Science Advisor for the 
Agency. ACDA's objective is to focus its resources 
increasingly on coping with the threat of the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction, advanced conventional 
technologies, and ballistic missiles; to contribute to 
settling regional conflicts; to devise and support 
initiatives that forestall, rather than react to, arms 
buildups and armed conflict; and to integrate arms control 
policy with a new security agenda in which broader issues, 
such as economic and environmental factors, are 


increasingly important. 
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What changes need to be made in how U.S. arms control 
policy is formulated within the U.S. government? 


Arms control is a key component of our national security 
strategy and foreign policy. Hence, arms control 
objectives are not ends in themselves but rather policy 


tools for achieving broader national security objectives. 


The Bush Administration has been extraordinarily successful 
in obtaining unprecedented arms control breakthroughs which 
have supported broader national security objectives. 
Through the creative use of bilateral and multilateral 
negotiations (the CFE Treaty, the Treaty on Open Skies, 
CSCE agreements on CSBMs, START Treaty, deMIRVing 
agreement, and Chemical Weapons Convention), combined with 
reciprocal unilateral measures (SNF withdrawals), and new 
policy initiatives (arms control in the Middle East, 
comprehensive nonproliferation initiative, and the Global 
Protection System), the Administration has broadly 
integrated arms control into U.S. national security 


strategy. 


ACDA is a key player in the Administration's policy 
formulation process, participating at all levels from 
meetings of the National Security Council, to interagency 
working groups and delegations. Inevitably, as new 


security challenges arise in the post-Cold War rapidly 


changing international environment, the policy formulation 
process will evolve. ACDA is prepared to contribute fully 
to this process as we increasingly focus on the challenges 
arising from the breakup of the Soviet Union and its 
implications for implementing verification of a host of new 
agreements as well as pursuing initiatives designed to 
foster regional stability, nonproliferation, transparency 


and confidence building, and strategic resource management. 
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What control does ACDA have over managing arms control 
research government-wide? Would more centralized control 
over arms control research by ACDA ensure a more 
coordinated arms control policy? 

The ACDA Chief Science Advisor chairs the Arms Control 
Research Coordinating Committee (ACRCC). The Committee is 
responsible for the coordination of arms control related 
research conducted throughout the U.S. government. It 
meets several times each year as necessary. Research 
reported to the ACRCC is kept on ACDA's ACORN computer data 
base, which is available to all agencies to assure that 
they are informed of on-going research and to prevent 
potential duplication of work. The Committee is also 
responsible for the congressionally mandated annual report 


on Arms Control and Disarmament Studies, and for the 


exchange computerized arms control data bases. 


ACDA also co-chairs the Verification Technology Working 
Group (VTWG), which has responsibility within the 
government for coordinating verification research and 
development efforts. The VIWG has succeeded in 
coordinating agencies' research by virtue of enhanced 
information sharing. ACDA has recently transferred 
responsibility for leading the VIWG to the Chief Science 
Advisor. We expect that the committee will continue to 


provide an effective forum for coordination and cooperation. 
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What role do you envision for ACDA in the actual 
disarmament of weapons in the future? 


ACDA will continue to be involved, as we now are, at all 
levels of the disarmament process from policy development 
to verification and implementation. We will continue to be 
an integral player on the interagency committees that are 
or will be charged with implementing the various arms 
control treaties. Indeed, ACDA chairs the Verification and 
Compliance Analysis Working Group which is charged with 
verification implementation of agreements and assessments 
of compliance. ACDA is a member of all relevant committees 
that backstop the JCIC (START), SCC (ABM) , BCC (NTT), SVC 
(INF), OSCC (Open Skies) and JCG (CFE). ACDA chairs the 
backstopping efforts for the JCIC, SVC, SCC, and the BWC 
Review Conference Backstopping Group, and will chair the 
backstopping effort for the Preparatory Commission for the 
cwc . Although our primary role is with respect to the 
policy aspects of implementation, our role has involved and 
will involve participation by ACDA staff in operational 
aspects of implementation such as developing and executing 
the use of inspection-related equipment and also 
inspections of the elimination/destruction of treaty 
limited items or equipment, production monitoring, 


exhibitions, and other types of inspections. 


ACDA is directly involved in the SSD process and the 


implementation of the Nunn-Lugar legislation. ACDA chairs 
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the U.S. effort for CW destruction cooperation. Under the 
leadership of MG(ret.) Burns, ACDA is a member of the 
inter-agency team which has been meeting with the Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Belarussians on the commitment of U.S. 
funds in the DOD budget authorized by the Nunn-Lugar 
legislation. For example, ACDA has contributed to the U.S. 
side's achievement of agreements with Russia by providing 
flexible armored blankets to protect nuclear weapons 
shipments and by providing nuclear accident response 
equipment, training, and fissile material containers. 
Further, ACDA is an integral part of the ongoing 
discussions with Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan 
regarding additional programs of assistance in the, areas of 
safety, security and dismantlement, and nonproliferation. 
ACDA is and will continue to play a key role in the 


development of U.S. policy on these issues. 
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In your statement, you stressed ACDA's broad mandate 
and mentioned your role in providing advice to the 
National Security Council and ACDA's responsibility 
for "backstopping" negotiations. The legislation 
which established ACDA in 1961 stipulated that the 
ACDA Director is supposed to be the principal advisor 
to the President and the Secretary of State on arms 
control and disarmament matters. 

-- Would you describe your role at ACDA as the 
principal advisor to the President and the Secretary 
of State on arms control and disarmament matters? 

As the Director of ACDA, I provide candid advice 
directly to the President and Secretary of State on 
arms control and disarmament issues, and participate 
in senior-level policy deliberations, including 
meetings of the National Security Council, when arms 


control-related subjects are being considered. 


ACDA's statutory mandate gives it an independent 
voice on the use of arms control to serve U.S. 
national security objectives. Formulating national 
security strategy and foreign policy means that our 
various policy goals and objectives be weighed and 
balanced. The special role of the ACDA Director in 
policy advice and formulation is to ensure that arms 
control is properly weighed in the balance, before 
deciding on a policy course. When policy decisions 
do include arms control instruments, we need an 
agency capable of carrying those instruments forward 
and supporting their implementation. ACDA plays that 


leadership role for the Administration. 
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Some arms control experts have asserted that this 
administration has missed an opportunity to ensure the safe 
transport, storage, and dismantlement of weapons from the 
Republics to Russia and to set the stage for future deep 
cuts in nuclear arsenals and a production ban on fissile 
materials for weapons purposes, by not seeking agreement on 
accounting for and verifying the weapons and materials to 
be destroyed. The reason for this is said to be a 
reluctance on the part of the administration for reciprocal 
inspection and inventory of U.S. weapons and materials. 


-- Is this the case and if so, what is the arms control 
rationale behind this? 


-- Is it not sound arms control policy to get a handle on 
the fissile material in the Russian inventory so that we 
can lay the groundwork for future verifiable strategic 
reductions with the Russians and so that we can better 
account for the fissile material that is removed from 
destroyed weapons and so that we can ensure that it is not 
used in new weapons? 

These critics are misinformed. The United States and 
Russia recently signed an agreement that commits them to 
cooperate in the conversion of highly enriched uranium 
(HEU) from dismantlement of nuclear weapons in Russia into 
low-enriched uranium (LEU) for use as fuel in commercial 
nuclear reactors. The approximately 500 MT of HEU is 
estimated to be sufficient material for roughly 
20,000-25,000 nuclear weapons. Once HEU is converted into 
LEU, it is no longer usable in nuclear weapons. The 
agreement commits the parties to establish transparency 
measures, including provisions for material control and 
accounting (MC&A) to be negotiated in an implementing 
contract, which would be applied from the time HEU is made 


available for conversion until it is converted into LEU. 


If successfully implemented, the agreement would enable us 


to conclude with high confidence that a quantity of nuclear 
material sufficient for approximately 20,000-25,000 weapons 
had been rendered unusable for nuclear weapons. The 
agreement will not enable us to verify that all HEU in the 
Russian inventory, or all HEU from weapons dismantled in 
Russia had been converted to LEU. In my view, additional 
measures attempting to accomplish these secondary 
objectives would entail high costs and uncertainties and 


would offer few, if any, additional benefits. 
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One of the criterion for release of assistance to the 
former Soviet Republics under P.L. 102-228 and 
102-229 is a Presidential certification that the 
former Soviet Republics are committed to forgoing the 
use of fissile material from destroyed weapons in new 
nuclear weapons. 


-—- How do we ensure that the fissile material removed 
from destroyed weapons is not used in new weapons? 


We can be reasonably confident that HEU removed from 
dismantled weapons is not used in new weapons if it 
is converted to LEU for use in commercial nuclear 
reactors in accordance with the agreement recently 
Signed by the United States and Russia. The 
agreement would fulfill the objectives of P.L. 
102-228 and 102-229 by enabling us to conclude with 
high confidence that a quantity of nuclear material 
sufficient for approximately 20,000-25,000 weapons 


had been rendered unusable for nuclear weapons. 


Plutonium is a more difficult problem because it is 
not currently economical to convert plutonium into 
fuel for use in commercial nuclear reactors, and 
there is no simple means by which plutonium can be 
rendered unusable for weapons purposes. Thus, we 
expect that plutonium from dismantled weapons will 
remain in storage until decisions can be made about 
its subsequent use or disposal. This could be an 


indefinite period. 
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The U.S. has initialed an agreement to provide 
technical assistance to Russia in its design efforts 
for a safe, secure facility for long-term storage of 
plutonium. We will seek to incorporate strict 
material accounting and control and associated 
transparency measures into the facility design to 
help ensure that this material is not reused in 
nuclear weapons. The United States has made no 
commitments with regard to possible assistance to 
Russia in construction of their planned storage 
facility. The U.S. has not yet decided on what 
additional measures, if any, it would take to provide 
assurance that plutonium stored in such a facility is 
not reused in nuclear weapons in the event the U.S. 
decides to assist in its construction. 

What options are currently under discussion and what, 
if any, options are being promoted by ACDA to deal 
with the ultimate disposition of the fissile material 
removed from nuclear weapons? 

For HEU from former Soviet nuclear weapons it is 
envisioned that ultimate disposition will involve 
conversion of HEU into LEU for use as fuel in 


commercial nuclear reactors. 


In contrast to uranium, it is not currently 
economical to convert plutonium into fuel for use in 
commercial nuclear reactors. Thus, we expect that 
the Russians will store plutonium from dismantled 
weapons until they decide about its subsequent use or 


disposal. This could be for an indefinite period. 
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The Administration recently decided not to resume 
production of plutonium and highly enriched uranium 
for weapons purposes. 

-- Given this, what is the administration rationale 
for not actively pursuing a verifiable ban on 
Russian production of fissile material for weapons 
purposes and a worldwide ban on such production? 

In announcing the U.S. decision to halt production 
of highly enriched uranium and plutonium for weapons 
purposes, the President noted that this step was 
intended to encourage countries in regions of 
tension, such as the Middle East and South Asia, to 
take similar actions. The Administration is 
currently considering a number of possible 
strategies for using the U.S. unilateral decision to 
help persuade countries of proliferation concern to 
adopt similar constraints on their own nuclear 
programs. We would be reluctant to risk delays of 
important unilateral and cooperative measures in 


this area while pursuing lengthy and difficult 


negotiations over a verifiable worldwide ban. 


You indicated in your statement that a U.S. end to 
fissile material production for weapons purposes 
could encourage others by example to end their 
fissile material production. 

Why doesn't this same logic of encouraging others by 
example, apply in the area of nuclear testing? That 
is to say, a U.S. end to nuclear testing would 
encourage other nations not to test? 

Fissile material production and nuclear weapon 
testing are separate nuclear weapons issues. The 
availability of fissile material is an absolute 
prerequisite to the construction of a nuclear 
weapon. Therefore, the availability of fissile 
material is a direct proliferation concern. 

However, U.S. nuclear testing does not affect 
attitudes about nuclear proliferation for rogue 
nations such as Iraq or North Korea. Such nations 


would not be dissuaded from pursuing nuclear weapons 


programs by a halt in U.S. nuclear testing. 
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In your testimony, you indicate that the Bush 
administration policy on nuclear testing is "unique." 


France has suspended all of its nuclear tests. 
Russia has stopped all of its nuclear tests. The 
Bush Administration has announced six tests a year. 


It strikes me that the Bush position is "unique" -- 
away from arms control, not towards it. 


Please explain the arms control rationale for 
continuing to conduct nuclear tests, especially in 
light of the moves other countries are taking to end 
testing and the opportunity before us to encourage 
other countries not to test? 

Nuclear weapons and nuclear deterrence continue to 
be an important element of U.S. national security 
strategy. As long as this is the case, the U.S. 
must conduct a modest number of nuclear weapons 


tests to ensure the safety and credibility of our 


nuclear deterrent. 


Testing is essential to monitor, improve and 
maintain the safety of the stockpile. As the size 
of the stockpile and number of weapons types 
decrease, it is also increasingly important to 
ensure that remaining weapons meet their performance 
specifications, and that our military forces are 
capable of functioning despite exposure to nuclear 


effects. 


The Administration's new testing policy conforms 
both with the positive changes in the world and with 
the continuing requirements of nuclear deterrence. 
Far from increasing international security, a halt 
to nuclear testing would erode our confidence in a 
smaller deterrent force, prevent us from instituting 
desirable safety improvements, and severely inhibit 


the maintenance of a safe and reliable deterrent. 
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August 14, 1992 


TO ; Honorable Dante Fascell 
Attention: Dave Barton 


FROM : Amy F. Woolf Z 7 
Specialist in National Defense 
Foreign Affairs and National Defense Division 


SUBJECT  : The Intended Role of the Director of ACDA 


This memorandum responds to your request for information about the role 
intended for the Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) 
when ACDA was established in 1961. The memorandum draws on the debate 
in the House Foreign Affairs Committee and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings on the Disarmament Act for World Peace and Security, 
which became the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 1961 (U.S. Congress. 
Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency. Hearings, 
August 1961; U.S. Congress House. Committee on Foreign Affairs. To 
Establish a United States Arms Control Agency. Hearings, August - September 
1961). Additional documents, including the committee reports, were found in 
Documents on Disarmament, 1961 (United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1961). The memorandum also draws on Politics of Arms 
Control, by Duncan L. Clarke (Collier Macmillan Publishers, 1979). 


As you requested, I have quoted numerous statements made by individuals 
during the 1961 debate on ACDA. If you have questions about the information 
in this memorandum, please call. My telephone number at CRS is 707-2379. 


Background 


The United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) was 
established by the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 1961. The creation 
of a new agency was intended to remedy a number of perceived problems in the 
development and implementation of U.S. arms control and disarmament policy: 


Lack of continuity: During the 1950s, the Eisenhower Administration 
relied on ad hoc committees to review U.S. arms control policy and to develop 
USS. positions for international negotiations on disarmament matters. This 
arrangement led to a lack of institutional memory in the policy formulation 
process. The United States also demonstrated a lack of continuity at 
international negotiations; in the 16 years between 1945 and 1961, U'S. 
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negotiating teams were led by 16 different individuals. During this time, the 
Soviet Union was represented by one of five or six individuals at all 
international negotiations (Clarke, Politics of Arms Control, p. 17). 


Lack of coordination: With the exception of a brief two year period in the 
mid-1950s, the United States did not have a single individual or agency 
responsible for the development of U.S. arms control and disarmament policy. 
From 1955-1957, Harold Stassen headed the Office of the Special Assistant to 
the President for Disarmament Policy. He reportedly enjoyed access to the 
President and played a key role in the development of U.S. positions for ongoing 
negotiations. However, Secretary of State Dulles opposed the independent office 
and felt that its responsibilities belonged in the State Department. It was 
moved there in 1957 and downgraded, losing both staff and status. It then 
lacked the access and technical expertise needed to contribute to the formulation 
of disarmament policy. Therefore, development of arms control and 
disarmament policy remained an interagency process, with a role for the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other agencies. But these agencies were often unable to reach 
agreement and develop a single U.S. position. The fact that U.S. negotiators 
sometimes did not have a single U.S. position complicated U.S. participation in 
international negotiations. The negotiator also often lacked background 
information needed to explain those U.S. positions that did exist (Clarke, p. 16). 


Lack of coordinated or balanced research: Throughout the 1950s, the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission were the only 
agencies with the technical expertise and personnel to conduct research on arms 
control and disarmament issues. Yet many believed these agencies were 
naturally disposed against arms control; their primary missions were the 
development and procurement of weapons, not the elimination of weapons. 
Therefore, some concluded that U.S. disarmament research was incomplete -- 
DOD and AEC did not explore many possible measures or approaches -- and 
lacked balance. 


Many Members of Congress recognized these problems and sought a 
solution. Senator Humphrey, in particular, championed the cause in the 
Foreign Relations Committee Subcommittee on Disarmament. During his 
committee’s hearings in 1961, he noted: 


We ought to make it quite clear that the purpose of a disarmament 
agency is to assure that we do not have a disarmament negotiator off 
on one tangent, the Defense Department off on another tangent, and, 
in between, the Secretary of State. There must be coordinated policies. 
The only way we are going to get that is to have someone of stature, 
responsibility, and experience who can help bring together under the 
general guidance of the President and the Secretary of State the 
relationship of defense to disarmament to total foreign policy, which 
to me means national security. (Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 22) 
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As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator John 
Kennedy had criticized the Eisenhower Administration’s approach to arms 
control. He favored a new research institute that would be responsible for 
"research, development, and policy planning." (Clarke, pp. 14-15.) After his 
election, President Kennedy appointed John McCloy as his disarmament advisor 
and asked him to make recommendations on U.S. organization for disarmament 
(Clarke, p. 18). McCloy’s efforts produced the legislation that eventually became 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 1961. 


The Kennedy Administration and congressional proponents hoped that the 
creation of a new agency would solve the problems identified above. With its 
own staff of experienced individuals, the new agency might offer continuity and 
institutional memory in the formulation of arms control and disarmament policy 
and in the development of U.S. negotiating positions. They also envisioned an 
organization that housed the technical expertise and the resources needed to 
conduct its own research and to coordinate other agencies’ research into arms 
control and disarmament matters. They hoped this would help integrate arms 
control considerations into the development of national security policy and help 
balance the views of the Department of Defense and. the Atomic Energy 
Commission. And, with its in-house ability to conduct research, the new agency 
was intended to "backstop" ongoing negotiations by providing U.S. negotiators 
with documents needed to support U.S. positions and analyses needed to address 
(or refute) an adversary’s positions. 


The Intended Role of ACDA and the Director 


In a letter to President Kennedy that was submitted to the Senate along 
with the Administration’s proposed legislation, John McCloy outlined the 
Administration’s views on ACDA’s role and its place in the Executive Branch. 
He stated that the purpose of the bill was to establish an agency at an 
authoritative level in the government with exceptionally broad competence, 
functions and resources. He went on to say: 


An agency of such far-reaching scope should be able to bring its point 
of view and recommendations promptly to the highest level of 
government. This agency should have the primary responsibility 
within the Government for disarmament matters, but there must be 
close cooperation and coordination with the other affected agencies, 
particularly the Department of State, since a disarmament program 
must take into account the national security; foreign policy; the 
relationships of this country to international peace-keeping agencies, 
including the United Nations; and our domestic economic and other 
policies. (Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament 
Agency, p. 10.) 


This quote highlights one of the primary tensions that developed in the 
formation of ACDA. The Kennedy Administration wanted to establish an 
organization that had the status and the prestige needed to bring an 
authoritative voice for arms control and disarmament into the national security 
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debate and it wanted the agency to have the authority to direct and coordinate 
the efforts of other government agencies. To do this, the agency needed to be 
seen as an arm of the President. At the same time, however, the Administration 
did not want the agency to usurp the authority of other government agencies. 
In particular, it did not want the new agency to interfere with the State 
Department’s role in developing foreign policy and negotiating with other 
nations. (Memories of the rivalry between Harold Stassen and Secretary of 
State Dulles contributed to concerns about the new agency’s relationship with 
the State Department.) As a result, the Kennedy Administration proposed the 
creation of quasi-independent agency that would be attached to the Department 
of State. Its independent status would place it at the highest levels of 
government, while its connection to the State Department would ease concerns 
about coordination on foreign policy and international negotiations. 


The Kennedy Administration also wanted the Director of the new agency 
to be seen as an independent and authoritative actor in the bureaucratic process. 
The legislation developed by the Kennedy Administration stated that the 
Director of the new agency would serve as the principal advisor to the President 
on disarmament matters. The Director was to have direct access to the 
President, although he would inform the Secretary of State when he planned to 
go to the President. The legislation also stated that, under the direction of the 
President and the Secretary of State, the Director would have primary 
responsibility within the government for disarmament matters. In general, the 
Director would carry out activities related to research under the direction of the 
President and activities related to negotiations (such as meetings with foreign 
officials) under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


This arrangement -- withthe Director serving the President in some cases, 
the Secretary of State in others, and both at times -- was an effort to ensure 
that the Director would have access to and authority from the President without 
undermining the role of the Secretary of State in foreign policy and 
negotiations. John McCloy explained this arrangement in his testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee: 


In the first place, we have made this Director subject to the Secretary 
of State and to the President... We felt, however, that it was desirable 
in those areas where he is directly related to the Secretary of State 
and his functions, that we ought to expressly affirm his subordination 
to the Secretary of State. But the Secretary of State does not entirely 
cover this field, because there are other agencies involved: the Defense 
Agency, the Department of Defense, the Department of the Treasury, 
maybe Commerce, in considering the economic aspects of disarmament. 
There we have made him subject to the President. (House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United States Disarmament 
Agency. p. 7.) 


Although coordination with the State Department was of primary concern, 
the Administration recognized that the new agency and its Director would have 
to cooperate with other government agencies, as well. The legislation prepared 
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by the Administration stated that the Director would develop procedures needed 
to ensure cooperation, coordination, and a continuing exchange of information 
about disarmament policies and plans among the affected government agencies. 
This was designed to ensure that other agencies had a voice in the formulation 
of arms control and disarmament policy. But it did not diminish the Director’s 
role as the primary advisor to the President on disarmament matters. It also did 
not indicate how issues were to be resolved if the agencies could not reach a 
consensus during their consultations. 


Several of the agency’s proponents emphasized the coordinating role that 
the new agency and its Director could play in the formulation of disarmament 
policy. In his letter to the President, John McCloy stated: 


In addition to providing a focal point for the integration of the 
Government’s overall efforts in disarmament, establishment of the 
U.S. Disarmament Agency .. will make possible the necessary 
augmentation and coordination of the various programs of research 
and development already being conducted by other agencies of the 
Government. When it appears that projects now assigned to other 
agencies would be more effectively performed if made the responsibility 
of the new agency, they would be transferred at the direction of the 
President. (Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament 
Agency, p. 10.) 


Secretary of State Rusk also commented on the new agency’s role in the 
coordination of policy formulation. He expressed the hope that the new agency 
would alleviate bureaucratic rivalries among the other agencies involved in 
disarmament policy. When testifying before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he stated: 


We want to get this subject out of any possible framework of 
interdepartmental or bureaucratic rivalries of the sort that could 
plague the subject. What is needed to get complete cooperation with 
the different agencies who have their own very important critical 
missions to perform, whether it is the Atomic Energy Commission or 
the Defense Department, is to get a national policy that these agencies 
are to come together and work hard at this problem of disarmament 
in the national interest. I think the way this is set up avoids at least 
some of the instinctive natural bureaucratic rivalries which have 
plagued this subject in years past. (House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. To Establish a United States Disarmament Agency. p. 57.) 


He elaborated further before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


I think it is important that we have an agency which is clearly the 
instrument of the President, with the full backing of the Congress on 
a nationwide and government-wide basis. We must avoid any 
possibility that disarmament would be looked upon as an effort, say, 
by the Department of State to put the Department of Defense out of 
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business or that there be rivalry in any departmental or bureaucratic 
sense between the Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. (Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament 
Agency, p. 19.) 


In his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, a former U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, indicated that 
he hoped the Director’s role would involve more than just the coordination of 
research. He stated that he believed the purpose of the new agency was to “have 
a Director who will evolve a U.S. position on disarmament." He went on to say: 


The Director’s job would be to try to reconcile the viewpoints of the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and so we would have a U.S. position which was solidly based on the 
vital interests of those three departments. Then, if he were unable to 
bring about such a reconciliation, and there would be cases when he 
would be unable, he would have a clear track to the President so that 
the President could make the decision. (Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 124.) 


Congressional Concerns and Dissenting Views 


Neither the Senate Foreign Relations Committee nor the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee heard from witnesses who spoke against the formation of a 
new Disarmament Agency. Some attributed this overwhelming support to the 
skill of John McCloy, who circulated the proposed legislation and was able to 
gain the approval of all the relevant government agencies (Clarke, p. 19). At the 
same time, though, some of the witnesses and several Members of Congress did 
express concerns about the timing of the legislation. These concerns reflected 
the era and events in 1961. Faced with the Berlin crisis and the possible 
collapse of the nuclear testing moratorium, many were highly suspicious of the 
Soviet Union and questioned whether the United States had chosen the right 
time to establish a "Disarmament Agency." 


Some of the concerns expressed by Members of Congress and witnesses at 
the hearings derived from the fact that the Director of the new agency was to 
have direct access to the President and authority over programs in a number of 
government agencies. Some feared this might provide the Director with too 
much authority and influence. Former Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett 
voiced these concerns in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. When expressing his reservations about the provisions in the 
legislation that allowed the Director to use other agencies’ research facilities he 
noted: 


We are very fortunate in having currently individuals of competence and 
self-restraint who will use power wisely. But I think that a bill of this sort 
in the hands of an ambitious Director or an empire builder could be the 
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source of real embarrassment to the President and the executive branch... 
(Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 85) 


For some, concerns about giving the Director of the new agency too much 
authority were compounded by fears that the new agency would be staffed by 
strident supporters of disarmament who had little concern for national security 
or the military. Secretary Lovett also gave voice to these concerns: 


This would be almost an ideal place for subversives to attempt to 
infiltrate... It seems clear to me that this is going to be a Mecca for a 
wide variety of screwballs. It will be a natural magnet for those rather 
uninspiring groups that have slogans, "Better Red than Dead,’ 
*Surrender and Survive,’ or the give-up groups. I do not think this is 
a vain worry; I think it is quite real. This will attract a considerable 
group of people whose purposes are not those of the sincere and 
experienced individual who has a profound belief in this agency’s 
purpose and who is a loyal government servant. It would be a great 
pity to have this agency launched and shortly become known as a sort 
of bureau of beatniks. (Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. 
Disarmament Agency, p. 87). 


In response to these concerns, the Senate added and the House accepted 
more stringent security clearance procedures to the legislation. 


Concerns About the Relationship With the Secretary of State 


Some Members felt that an independent Director would undercut the 
position of the Secretary of State and they questioned the relationship between 
the new agency and the State Department. They found it difficult to 
understand why the new agency could not be completely within the State 
Department -- as was the Disarmament Administration that President 
Eisenhower had formed in 1960 -- if disarmament policy was so closely 
associated with foreign policy and international negotiations. In testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Reiations Committee, Secretary of State Rusk 
outlined his views on why the new agency should not be a part of the State 
Department: 


The State Department is not organized to conduct a large-scale 
program of scientific research. It is clearly not organized to run a 
large-scale operating organization of the type which would have to be 
established in the event it becomes necessary to administer a control 
system under a disarmament agreement. For these reasons, I am 
convinced that the proposed disarmament organization should not be 
simply another bureau in the Department of State. (Senate 
Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 15.) 


Several witnesses also explained that the Secretary of State had no 
authority over the activities of the Department of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Director of the new agency would lack this authority if he 
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were subordinate to the Secretary of State. He had to take authority directly 
from the President to coordinate the efforts of numerous agencies outside the 
State Department. According to Secretary of State Rusk: 


Disarmament activities involve to a great extent some of the primary 
functions of agencies of the government other than the Department of 
State. The formulation and coordination of a disarmament policy 
must take into account the views of officials such as the Secretary of 
Defense, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, who have 
direct access to the President. Since the President must be the final 
arbiter in this type of coordination, the Director can perform his 
coordination function effectively only if he has a similar right of 
access. (House Committee on Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United 
States Disarmament Agency. p. 40.) 


This explanation appeared to satisfy many Members. Nonetheless, some 
still questioned whether the new agency would downgrade the role and status 
of the Secretary of State if the agency’s Director could go directly to the 
President on matters that were of concern to the Secretary of State. Senator 
Symington was particularly concerned, yet when he asked John McCloy if he 
thought the new organization would diminish the authority of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. McCloy responded, "No, I really do not.” (Senate Committee of 
Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 51.) 


Senator Fulbright also addressed these concerns in an exchange with 
Ambassador Lodge. He noted: 


There has been considerable concern expressed by members of the 
committee about this clearly established right to go to the President, 
as you say. It is the question of reconciling the role of the Director of 
this agency with that of the Secretary of State... We are troubled by it, 
I know. We do not wish to downgrade or in any way affect the 
position of the Secretary of State. Yet at the same time, you make it 
very clear that the Director must have the right of direct access to the 
President. 


In his response, Ambassador Lodge stated: 


I do not think there is any basic reason why there should be any 
trouble at all between the Director and the Secretary of State. No 
matter how the committee decides to draft this bill, the Director is 
always under the Secretary of State in the broad sense, but he must 
be able to come up to the President. (Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations. Disarmament Agency, pp. 119-120.) 


Nonetheless, in response to these concerns, the Senate reported out a 
version of the bill that placed the new agency completely within the State 
Department. The Director was to be the Undersecretary of State for 
Disarmament, serving as the principal advisor the President and the Secretary 
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of State on disarmament matters (Documents on Disarmament 1961, p..363). 
The Senate also amended the legislation so that the Secretary of State, as well 
as the President, would provide supervision and direction to the Director in 
areas where the Administration bill had called for Presidential direction. The 
House had not moved the agency into the State Department, and during 
conference, the Senate agreed to restore the agency’s quasi-independent status. 
However, the House agreed to adopt several of the Senate’s amendments that 
gave the Secretary of State, as well as the President, authority over the 
Director’s activities. 


Concerns About Coordination With Other Agencies 


Several Members of Congress and some of the witnesses also expressed 
concerns about the relationship between the new agency, on the one hand, and 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission on the other. 
Their concerns were generated by the fact that the Director of the new agency 
was designated as the principal advisor to the President on disarmament matters 
and that the Director was to have direct access to the President. This led many 
to wonder whether other agencies, who might disagree with the views expressed 
by the Director of the new agency, would have the opportunity to present their 
views to the President. 


Administration witnesses defended the Director’s access to the President, 
stating that it was necessary if the Director was to fulfill his role in coordinating 
and formulating disarmament policy. As John McCloy noted, the legislation did 
contain provisions for the cooperation and coordination among the new agency 
and the existing agencies involved in disarmament issues: 


Section 37 provides for the establishment of procedures subject to the 
approval of the President for coordination, cooperation, and a 
continuing exchange of information between the various agencies 
interested in disarmament activities. The bill would permit the use of 
the existing organs of consultation, the Committee of Principals, and 
the National Security Council. It would also permit the President to 
utilize other procedures which he might designate. (House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United States Disarmament 
Agency. p. 4.) 


Ambassador Lodge noted that the Director would need access to the 
President in those instances when the coordination process did not produce a 
consensus: 


We may as well face the fact that the man who occupies this post will 
have to step on a great many toes. There will always be sincere 
differences of view in the various agencies of government on matters 
which are far reaching and which involve the most vital interests of 
the country. After the Director has exhausted the procedure of trying 
to compose the differences between the departments himself -- which 
eventually he will in many instances -- he must go up to the President, 
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and I believe the bill makes this possible. (House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United States Disarmament Agency. 
p. 60.) : 


At the same time though, the Administration’s bill did not specify which 
agencies were to be included in the consultations and it did not specify that the 
Director had to report to the President through the National Security Council 
or other "existing organs of consultation." As a result, some questioned whether 
the Director would have the discretion to ignore the views of some agencies and 
to bypass them when reporting to the President. In particular, while 
representatives from the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission testified in favor of the new agency, they expressed concerns about 
whether their views on disarmament issues would make it to the President. For 
example, in his testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Roswell 
L. Gilpatric, the Deputy Secretary of Defense supported the new agency: 


Some in our government must be striving to find ways to negotiate 
and to achieve reductions in arms and, if possible, full disarmament... 
There should be an arm of government to exhaust the possibilities of 
such measures and to explore their implications with respect to our 
military capabilities, our economy, and our collective defense alliances. 
The establishment and operations of such an agency under the 
direction of the President and the Secretary of State should in no way 
impair the responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense. 


But he continued by stating: 


This assumption behind it [DOD support] is that the Secretary of 
Defense, the Department of Defense will continue to coordinate as it 
has on all measures in this area so that the views of the military may 
be reflected in national decisions taken to the highest level. (House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United States 
Disarmament Agency. p. 70.) 


Some sought assurances that positions on disarmament issues would be 
presented to the President in the National Security Council, where they would 
be able to express views that might differ from those of the Director of the new 
agency. For example, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, stated: 


We did question the procedures which would be used in transmitting 
the recommendations of the agency to the President, and wanted to 
assure ourselves that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have an 
opportunity to study those recommendations and express opinions on 
them... More specifically, we questioned whether the recommendations 
of the agency would reach the President through the National Security 
Council, where the Defense Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have an opportunity to express their views with regard to national 
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security matters. (House Committee on Foreign Affairs. To Establish 
a United States Disarmament Agency. p. 80.) 


In response to a question from Representative Fascell about whether the 
military objected to having the policy recommendations on disarmament come 
up through the Secretary of State to the President, General Lemnitzer 
responded: 


There is no objection, provided the policy recommendation came 
through the National Security Council, as it would today." (House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. To Establish a United States 
Disarmament Agency. p. 86) 


Members of both the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee pressed the witnesses on this issue of coordination 
between the new agency and the Department of Defense. Senator Symington 
asked Deputy Secretary of Defense Gilpatric, "Do you feel this bill makes it 
possible for the Department of Defense, with respect to negotiations on 
disarmament, to express its position properly?” Deputy Secretary Gilpatric 
responded: 


We believe, Senator, that under this agency, as is the case now, the 
President will solicit our advice, and that the position that the 
Director of this new agency, this new advisor takes, will be coordinated 
with the Defense Department as has been true in the past. It is, of 
course, of vital concern in many respects that any policy, any position, 
which this Government takes on arms control be carefully considered 
in relation with the obligations and responsibilities of the Defense 
Department. 


We believe that there are in the bill as before the committee, 
provisions that are designed to insure that there is cooperation and 
coordination. How the President seeks our advice, whether he uses 
the National Security Council or whether he operates, as often times 
the President does, directly with the heads of the agencies involved, is 
a matter of course, for the President to decide. But I certainly am 
satisfied that the views of the Defense Department on its primary 
functions will be recognized here in the operation of this new agency. 
(Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 73) 


However, Deputy Secretary Gilpatric did suggest that the committee add 
provisions to the legislation that would make specific reference to the agencies 
that the Director of the new agency was to consult in the coordination process. 


Representative Fascell asked a similar question of former Secretary of 
Defense Thomas Gates: 
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Do you see any reason why the National Security Council would be 
circumvented if the present Disarmament Agency is set up according 
to the bill? 


Secretary Gates responded, "The President will use the National Security 
Council as he wishes. This is one way of coordinating policy matters in the 
executive department." 


Representative Fascell continued: 


We are talking about the military, specifically whether the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or the Department of Defense are going to be circumvented in 
any decision dealing with either arms reduction or arms control. 


Mr. Gates stated: 


I can’t imagine they would be. The fields are so interrelated. Even 
the testing devices and other things, the research is so interrelated 
that I can’t imagine on a matter of important national policy of this 
character, vitally affecting our security, that the Secretary of Defense 
wouldn’t play a major role in any negotiations within the executive 
department, and automatically, therefore, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be involved. (House Committee on Foreign Affairs. To 
Establish a United States Disarmament Agency. p. 95.) 


Nonetheless, concerns about the coordination process and the possibility 
that the Director might ignore the advice of others and take his opinions 
directly to the President resulted in some changes in the legislation. In 
particular, the House and the Senate agreed that the President, not the Director 
of the new agency, would establish the procedures for coordination and 
cooperation among the agencies. The President would also establish procedures 
to resolve differences of opinion between the Director and other agencies. The 
final legislation also listed the agencies that were to be included in the 
coordination process. (Documents on Disarmament, 1961. p. 488.) These 
changes were designed to ensure that the Director of the new agency had to 
listen to others and that the President would hear from others if they disagreed 
with the Director. 


Summary 


The new agency established by the Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 
1961 bore a strong resemblance to the agency designed by John McCloy and 
President Kennedy. It was not wholly a part of the State Department, but its 
Director was subordinate to the Secretary of State on issues relating to foreign 
policy and negotiations. The Director was designated as the principal advisor 
to the President (and the Secretary of State, at the Senate’s insistence) on 
disarmament matters. He was given access to the President and he derived 
some of his authority directly from the President so that he could coordinate 
research and opinions from agencies throughout the government. Nonetheless, 
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ACDA has not operated as its proponents had advertised or its detractors had 
feared. It has been rare for the Director to be an independent voice for arms 
control -- he has often held views similar to those of the Defense Department or 
the State Department -- or for him to have much say over the direction of other 
agencies’ research on disarmament issues. 


The difference between the intended role and the actual role of the Director 
and the agency reflects, in part, the fact that ACDA is not independent. It has 
never had the resources or facilities needed to conduct significant levels of 
independent research. Instead, it has often participated in or supported research 
sponsored by the Defense Department. And, although the legislation states that 
the Director has primary responsibility for disarmament matters, he has 
secondary authority over the two key elements of arms control. The Secretary 
of State has primary responsibility for the negotiation side of arms control and 
the Secretary of Defense has primary responsibility for the weapons side of arms 
control. Consequently, the Director’s influence has been limited, and he has 
allied himself with one of the primary agencies. 


In addition, it is unlikely that a President would appoint someone to serve 
as his "principal advisor" on any subject if that appointee held views that were 
vastly different from those held by the President. Hence, it should not be a 
surprise that during the Reagan Administration, when the President and most 
of his closest advisors held generally negative views about the value of arms 
control, that the Director of ACDA would hold similar views. In this 
circumstance, the Director of ACDA could be expected to support the Defense 
Department in interagency debates. Although many of the original supporters 
of the new agency hoped the Director’s views and the agency’s research would 
provide a contrast to the views and research in the Defense Department, the 
initial legislation does not predict or compel such an outcome. Moreover, to the 
extent that the hearings reveal concerns about the relationship between ACDA 
and the Department of Defense, Congress, at the time, appeared more concerned 
that the Director would ignore, rather than echo, the views of the Department 
of Defense. They sought assurances of more, rather than less, coordination 
between the two. 


Finally, the Director’s access to the President does not ensure that he will 
influence the President. Senator Albert Gore, Sr. noted this fact during the 
hearings in 1961: 


The bill designates the Director as the principal adviser to the 
President on disarmament. I should think that the President would 
choose his own principal adviser, whatever the bill might say. It is all 
right to designate a man as principal adviser, but he may not turn out 
to be the principal adviser... We could give him a direct line to the 
White House, but there is no way that Congress can pass a bill 
requiring the President to be on the other end of the line. (Senate 
Committee of Foreign Relations. Disarmament Agency, p. 132.) 
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